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BRITISH PAINTERS-HENRY BRITTAN WILLIS. 




RISTOLhas never been famous for her patronage 
of Art, and yet among her citizens there have 
been men whose talents were well worth cherish- 
ing, and would have amply repaid any support 
given to them. We scarcely need mention any 
others to prove the assertion than Edward 
Bird, R.A., William J. Miiller, and James 
B. Pyne, the famous landscape painters — men of whom any 
school of artists would be proud, but who owed little if anything 
to the patronage bestowed on them in the city where they dwelt. 
Miiller and Pyne were natives of Bristol, but Bird, a ge7i7'e 
painter, was born at Wolverhampton, but removed to Bristol, 
where he lived many years, and conducted an Art school. To 
these well-known distinguished painters may now be added the 
name of Mr. H. Brittan Willis, who was born in Bristol, where 
his father, an artist of no ordinary ability, sustained a good 
reputation as a painter oi genre, portraiture, and animals. With 
such an example before him, and possessing a strong natural 



love for drawing, it did not cost the son much time or labour to 
acquire from his father the rudiments of Art, and to pass satis- 
factorily through various elementary studies, till he felt able to 
enter on the more congenial and attractive practice of drawing 
from nature, in pencil or crayons, most of the picturesque objects 
to be found in the beautiful scenery in the neighbourhood of his 
native place : to this practice, as well as to close observation, 
no less than to the conscientious drawing of detail and character 
of each object sketched, however trivial comparatively, his ulti- 
mate success may be traced. 

Mr. Willis's earliest productions in landscape were scenes 
taken from Leigh Woods, the river Avon, Stapleton, and other 
attractive localities between Bristol and Bath ; the first picture 
he sent to the Royal Academy was a ' Scene near Bristol,' exhi- 
bited in 1844. His father's residence being near fields abounding 
with cattle, the young artist would be found early in the morning 
during the summer months studying the animals, and making 
notes of the effects of light on them, the landscape, and the 




Morning Rest in Ploughing Imie—a Scene in Sussex , near New haven. 



sky ; but the beauty of sunsets attracted him yet more, and some 
of his first subjects were tolerably successful renderings of such 
studies. His youthful productions received their due meed of 
praise by some local connoisseurs of Art ; but that was the extent 
of Bristol patronage. The practical encouragement bestowed 
on him was so small that he could not have lived by his profes- 
sion without parental assistance ; for, as we have heard him say, 
" what was then termed ' patronage of Art ' was at a very low 
ebb in Bristol;" so that he was glad to accept an invitation 
from an uncle, a merchant in New York, to try his fortune in 
the " New World." Thither he accordingly proceeded, but 
after spending the greater part of a year in painting pictures for 



a French dealer in New York, and sketching scenery among the 
Catskill Mountains, on the river Hudson, on the Schuylkill 
near Philadelphia, at Staten Island, New Jersey, and various 
other places, the state of his health compelled him to return to 
England. Once more reaching Bristol, he found his chances of 
success there had not improved : the citizens either could not, 
or did not care to, recognise the talents of the young painter ; 
and so, by the advice of an influential friend, who gave him 
letters of introduction to some leading men in Birmingham, he 
went there. But good fortune did not attend the remove : he 
stayed only a short time in the place, and returned home once 
more. One day, meeting an old beggar in a street of Bristol who 
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had evidently seen better days, Mr. Willis was so much struck 
by the sad expression of the man's face that he determined 
on trying to take his portrait, in which he succeeded so well 
that it changed, at least for a time, the current of his Art 
thoughts, and he was induced thereby to practise portraiture, his 
first life-size portrait being that of a well-known merchant in 
Bristol. The picture was placed in the window of a frame- 
maker's shop, and it brought the painter a number of sitters for 
m.iniature and life-size portraits, some of which were exhibited 
in one of the local galleries with considerable commendation. 
But success and satisfaction, so far as they concerned the artist, 
however his patrons may have felt, did not go hand-in-hand, 
for it was not long before he discovered that his temperament 
was by no means equal to the demands made upon it by his 
*' sitters," so he left this branch of Art for what one would 
naturally imagine to be a far greater trial of patience and 
temper ; he commenced to teach drawing and painting in a few 
of the principal families and schools at Clifton and its suburbs, 
and by adopting as an unvarying rule the practice of not 



placing before his pupils any subject of whatever kind but what 
was from his own hand, they made good progress, and the 
master himself was learning while he was teaching others. In 
the intervals between such employment he was at work in his 
own studio, painting landscape subjects with cattle, in oils, for 
the exhibitions in Bristol and Liverpool. In the latter place his 
works found many purchasers ; in his native city they met with 
a moderate degree of success only. 

It was about the year 1845 that Mr. Willis came to London, 
where we find him setting up his easel in Stanhope Street, 
Regent's Park; and in a comparatively short time his paintings 
were not only admitted at, but found good places on the walls 
of, the Royal Academy, the British Institution, and the Society 
of British Artists. They soon attracted the notice of Messrs. 
Rowney, of Rathbone Place, who commissioned the artist to 
produce in lithography a series of rustic figures and animal 
subjects. The publication of this work was followed by another, 
a series of views of noted places on the Rhine and the Neckar 
from sketches he had made in those localities. He also com- 




Ben Cruachan, in the Western Highlands— a Herd of Cattle coming South. 



menced, at the Clipstone Street School, painting draped figures 
from the life, and he subsequentlyjoined the school attached 
to the Society of British Artists ; but, as this latter school did 
not live longer than one or two seasons, Mr. Willis, who seems 
to have been always a diligent student and eagerly embraced 
every opportunity of self-improvement, joined the "Sketching 
Club " at Langham Chambers, which still exists in full vigour. 

In 1847 a number of artists, dissatisfied with the treatment 
their works received at the hands of the Royal Academy, the 
British Institution, and other public Art Societies then open, 
formed themselves into an association for the exhibition of their 
own pictures, on the plan of each artist being allotted a certain 
space on the walls of the gallery on payment of a certain sum, 
according to the place assigned to them ; this was determined 
by lot. The project was fully discussed in the Art Journal at 
the time, as well as in the public papers generally, the balance 
of opinion being much against the success of a scheme which, 
by implication, came before the world as an exhibition of the 
works of a body of men whose productions were held but in light 



esteem elsewhere. However, the first exhibition was opened in 
May, 1847, at the Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, under the title of 
the " Free Exhibition," visitors being admitted without pay- 
ment. The works gathered together on that occasion were in 
number rather more than two hundred, and among the artists 
who contributed were many whose talents were of no contempt- 
ible order, and whose names have since been recognised in the 
annals of Art, as Rothwell, Peel, Mclan, H. P. Parker, 
J. L. Bell, Oliver, C. Lucy, Inskipp, R. S. Lauder, R.S.A., and 
others ; but it was quite evident that these painters had not sent in 
their best works. Still the project was so far successful that by 
the end of the year the society had augmented its number from 
about forty, when it was first started, to one hundred; and the 
sum of ;^8oo was subscribed towards the erection of a suitable 
gallery. This, however, was not done, for in the next year the 
"Free Exhibition," as the society was now called, was opened 
in the building known as the "Chinese Gallery," Hyde Park 
Corner, with nearly six hundred works of all kinds. In 1849 
it again changed its title, and opened under the most favourable 
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prospects, and with a considerable increase of members, under 
the new name of '* The Hyde Park Gallery." The next year the 
society removed to a gallery it had erected in Regent Street, 
opposite the Polytechnic Institution, and altered its name to the 
** National Institution," or the " Portland Gallery." The society, 
under one or other of these titles, held on, through good and evil 
report, till the year 1861, the last year its doors were open, when 
it collapsed, no one knowing exactly the why or wherefore, the 
pubhc only hearing that it was owing to some disagreement 
among the directors. We have been tempted to extend the 
remarks upon the society thus far, because some of the best 
early works of Mr. Willis were exhibited in its galleries, and 
among them one of the pictures here engraved : he was elected 
a member soon after its foundation. Landscape painting always 
preponderated largely in the contributions to the annual exhibi- 
tions, and some of Mr. Willis's artistic friends, members of the 
society, advised him to give his attention exclusively to animal 
subjects, in order to present greater variety at the exhibitions. 
As he had always introduced groups of cattle and figures rather 



prominently into his landscapes, he found no difiiculty in at once 
acting on the suggestion, and his first purely animal subject 
was exhibited at the Portland Gallery in 1856: it was simply 
called * Evening,' and showed a group of cows settling down for 
the night upon a bit of pasturage, past which flows a wide and 
deep river. Our remarks upon it at the time were, '* We could 
have scarcely believed that a small society of cows could in- 
terest us so much : it is the best cow picture we have of late 
seen." It had as a companion the work just alluded to as one 
of our engravings, and called ' MORNING Rest in Ploughing 
Time— A Scene in Sussex, near Newhaven.' Many of our 
readers, doubtless, know well that oxen are used very extensively 
in that county for agricultural and other draught purposes, and 
here we have a team of those animals occupying prominently 
the foreground of a flat and unbroken stretch of landscape by 
the seashore, and resting for a short time while the ploughmen 
are at dinner. The cattle are capitally drawn, their heads 
especially so, and the successive tones of their coats are so 
skilfully managed with regard to perspective gradation that 





A Fall-out by the Way. 



each remoter animal clearly holds a position farther from the 
eye. The picture, one of the highest excellence of its class, 
was purchased by a gentleman of Sydney, Mr. Mort. 

In 1859 ^r. Willis resigned his place as a member in the 
Portland Gallery, and sent his pictures elsewhere for exhibition, 
to the Royal Academy and the Suffolk Street Galleiy. He con- 
tinued to paint both in oils and in water colours for these insti- 
tutions and some of the northern provincial public galleries till 
1862, when he was elected an Associate of the Old Water-Colour 
Society, and in the year following was advanced to full member- 
ship. Henceforth he has almost exclusively limited the exhibition 
of his works to that gallery, in which they form a welcome and 
most pleasing variety. It was in this room that another of the 
pictures we have engraved was hung ; it had for a title ' Ben 
Cruachan, in the Western Highlands— a Herd of 
Cattle coming South.' Here both landscape and cattle are 
treated with much truthfulness of natural characteristics, the 
cattle being so skilfully arranged as to carry the eye almost 
imperceptibly to the rearmost of the herd turning their backs on 



their native pastures to end their lives, as is most probable, in a 
more genial soil. The picture is most carefully painted : it was 
sent for exhibition to the Paris International Exposition of 1867. 
Our third engraving, ' A Fall-out by the Way,' is also from a 
drawing exhibited in the gallery of the Society of Water-Colour 
Painters in 1867, and was purchased by Mr. George Bolton, late of 
Gordon Square. The scene was sketched in the Western High- 
lands, and it seems, like the last picture we have described, to 
show " a herd of cattle coming south." However this may be, 
here are two noble bulls in deadly conflict for mastery and the 
leadership of the herd. Locked together by the heads, and 
pawing, in rage and with gigantic strength, the ground under 
their hoofs, it is evident that, unless separated, it will be a death 
struggle between them : the thunder of their roar appears almost 
to strike their companions with fear. The combat is most 
spiritedly presented. Mr. Willis's bucolic representations had by 
this date reached a point of perfection which, of its kind, could 
hardly be excelled ; to attempt any specific allusion to them would 
be a task beyond our allotted space. 



